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n3TRODL'CTIO!3 



This is the initial report in a series of studies on occupational 
adjustrcents in the South, which is defined here as the 13 contiguous 
states extending fron Virginia and iCentucky southward to Gklahona and 
Texas. Occupational changes fron 1940 to 1969 are ei^anined ifron the 
historical base of decennial census statistics. Occupational enploy- 
cent in 1970 and 1980 is projected by making adjusted extrapolations 
of occupational employment since 1940 and applying percentages of 
distribution of BLS labor force projections for 1970 and 1980. Tae 
results are projected numbers of southern workers employed in each 

occupatxon* 

The purposes of this report are (1) to present a statistical 
overview and a very brief analysis of the nature, causes and effects 
of these changes, and (2) to provide a setting and much data to 
facilitate research in occupational participation rates, inter- 
occupational mobility, and several other aspects of southern occu- 
pational change. 

In preview, it may be noted that numerous favorable adjustments 
have occurred in the southern occupational and industrial structure 
over the period being examined. Transfer of rural and farm-based 
human resources to more economically productive non-farm employment 
has been one of the broadest developments, but it also has entailed 
some net out-migration of population from nearly all southern 
states. In almost no sense have these population and labor force 
movements been planned, and displaced or underemployed southern 
workers should be given credit for courage and flexibility displayed 
in transferring their meager assortment of education and skills. The 
adjustments have not been easy, either for the individual or for 
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society. Many urban probiecis of the present, both in the South and 
the non-South, are directly attributable to tasks of asslnilating large 
nunbers of poorly educated, occupationally untrained workers and their 
fanilies who have nigrated to cities in recent decades - 

P ay f- 1 y because of inadequate education and occupational training 
programs, the continued growth of southern industry had been characterized 
by relatively high enploynent in nondurable goods production and i-* 
occupations which require little or no pre-employment training. However, 
significant progress should be accomplished through the influence of 
general and occupational education programs now being conducted and 
implemented. In consonance with overall objectives of this project, 
it is particularly hoped that the summaries, discussions, and projections 
wiiX provide guidance in planning occupational education and in more 
effective occupational utilization of the South’s human resources. 
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OVERALL EMPLOYMENT LEVELS, TRE!0)S, A!0) HJELUENCES 

Betweeik 1940 and 1950, total e=iployneiit in the South increased 
by 20.1 percent- For the United States the increase was 25-4 percent. 
For 1950-60, the increase was only 13-6 percent xn comparison with 
14.5 for the nation. For the two decades, 1940-1960, net employment 
increase was 4.2 million or 36.4 percent in comparison with 43.7 per- 
cent for the Unxted States as a whole. As a proportion of the nation's 
enpioyed workers, the South's share was reduced slightly, from a per- 
centage distribution of 26.8 percent in 1940 to 25.4 percent in 1960. 
Bnployment by states is shown in Table 1, while Tables 2 and 3 show 
regional details by occupation. Percentage distributions by occupa- 
tion are shown graphically in Figure 1. Projected levels of the 
labor force occupational employment are shown in Tables 8 and 9. 

Behind these regional changes may be discerned national, state, 
and local manifestations of some great socio-economic developments of 
our time, including accelerated investments in human resources and 
increased use of physical and human capital in social overhead as well 
as in private productive enterprise. But by i960, there had been only 
minor implementation of Judicial decisions in regard to minority cxvil 
rights or fair employment statutes. Intensive programs of the mid- 
sixties in furtherence of equal employment opportunities and a variety 
of remedial education and occupational training measures had not yet 
been initiated. 
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Table 1 Total e=?plo>-nent levels and percentage changes in the South, 
by states, 1940 to 1969. 



Ihinbers Ebployed (Thousands) 


Percentage Changes 


State 


1969 


1950 


1940 


1950-60 


1940-59 


1940-60 


Virginia 


1,341 


1,150 


905 


16.6 


27.1 


48.1 


North Carolina 


1,605 


1,463 


1,203 


9.7 


21.5 


33.4 


South Carolina 


804 


755 


656 


6.5 


15.1 


22.6 


Georgia 


1,385 


1,254 


1,093 


10.4 


14.7 


26.7 


Florida 


1,720 


1,009 


678 


70.5 


48.8 


153.7 


Kentuclsy 


936 


954 


840 


-1.9 


13.6 


11.4 


Tennessee 


1,222 


1,135 


941 


7.7 


20.6 


29.9 


Alabama 


1,066 


1,032 


891 


3.3 


15.8 


19.6 


Mississippi 


682 


716 


727 


-4.7 


-1.5 


-6.2 


Louxsiana 


1,008 


876 


768 


15.1 


14.1 


31.3 


Arkansas 


565 


616 


583 


-8.3 


5.7 


-3.0 


Oklahoma 


786 


754 


654 


4.2 


15.3 


20.2 


Texas 


3,319 


2,758 


2,112 


20.3 


30.6 


57.1 


Totals Region 16,439 


14,472 


12,051 


13.59 


20.09 


36.41 



Source: U. S- Census of Population Reports for the respective states. 

PC (1) series 1960, Table 59. U. S. Summary, 1960, Table 201; 
1950, Table 125. 




Table 2. Occupational employment in the South, 19A0-1960. Numbets, potcentago disttibutions and 
comparisons with U. S. data. 
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Source! U. S. Census of Population Reports. Aggregated and computed from PC (1) series for respective 
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Table 3, Changes in employment in the Southi by occupation • 19A0-1960. NumbetrSi pei*centage changes and 
comparisons with changes in the United States. 
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Source; U. S. Census of Population Reports for 19A0, 1950 and 1960, Aggregated and computed from PC(1) 
series for respective states, 1960, Table 59. U. S. Summary, 1960, Table 201} 1950, Table 125, 
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Several variables other than ixdustry grcscfa, vhick are pronl- 
neatly associated vith enployi:^t changes in the South, will be core 
specifically related to occupations in a later report- Ihese factors 
include sex, age, color, geographical aigration and inter -occupational 
nobility of workers . 

fciploynent Changes by Sex 

Increased participation by women in census-defined emplojnient has 
been one of the most important labor force developments since World War 
n. Within the female population in the South, ages 15 and above, the 
proportion at work was raised from 21*7 percent in 1940 to 32.2 percent 
in 1960. Women provided more than 62 percent of the next gains in total 
employment made by both sexes in the South between 1940 and 1960. 

Civilian employment participation in the South for the male popu- 
lation 15 years and over declined from a rate of 72,3 percent in 1940 to 
63.3 in 1960. This was not due to increased unemployment, but because 
substantially more teenagers and voung adults remained in school or 
took part in training programs; because of increased requirements for 
military service; and because declining agriculture, expanding social 
security and welfare programs and other retirement alternatives were 
instrumental in reducing employment in the South in male age groups 
65 years and over. Participation rates for these older people 
declined from 45.^3 percent in 1940 to 27.8 percent in 1960. Net 
in-migration of retired persons into the South also helped to ac- 
centuate the decline in employment participation rates. 
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Age Coasideratxoas 

In the United Stares in 1940, the median age of employed males 
was 38.3 years, and the median had advanced to 40.6 years by 1960- 
Among females the median was 32.3 years in 1940, and a much greater 
advance was registered, the median in 1960 being 40-4 years. 

In the South, m^ian age of employed males advanced from 35.8 
to 39.6 years and for females the increase was from 32.2 to 39-4 years 
during the 1940-1960 period. Thus, both in the nation and in the South, 
age distributions have been changing and median ages of workers have 
been increasing- An analysis of age differentials among employed 
workers requires detailed consideration of the age structure of popu- 
lation, occupational distribution and other aspects. These will be 
examined in Part II of this study series, which is concerned with age 
distribution patterns and emplo 3 mient participation rates by occupation. 

Color and Some E^loyment Effects 

The past two decades have witnessed heavy net out-migration of 
Negroes from nearly ail southern states. Between 1950 and 1960, total 
employment of non-whites in the South declined and non-white workers 
as a percentage of all workers decreased even more markedly, as Table 
4 indicates. 

Numbers of non-white women workers increased during the decade 
while numbers of non-white males declined. However, all female employ- 
ment increased significantly, and the distribution of non-whites, as 
a percentage of all women workers, was lower in the South in 1960 than 



in 1950. 
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Table 4, Kon-white enpioyzient in the South, 1950-1960. 



Total Isiober Non-white Workers as Percentages 

of iJon-whites Employed of all Workers Ebployed 



Year 


Male 


Female 


Totals 


Male 


Female 


Totals 


1950 


2,185,312 


1,087,705 


3,273,017 


20.65 


27.96 


22.62 


1960 


1,919,286 


1,266,846 


3,186,132 


17.46 


23.25 


19.38 



Percentage CLaages, 


1950-1960 








-12,17 17.47 


-2.65 


-3.19 


-4.71 


-3.24 



Source: U. S. Census of Population. Aggregated and computed 

from reports for the respective states; 1960, Table 76; 
1950, Table 38. 



There are marked d:.fferentials in proportions of whites to non- 
whites employed in various skills, which will become evident when the main 
occupations are examined. Table 5 provides a preview of these differ- 
ences by showing percentages of whites and non-whites in each main occu- 
pation, by se:{. Employir.ent of Negroes is very low in the white-collar 
and skilled professions, but they provide the bulk of the household 
workers, nearly 40 percent of service workers, and nearly one-half of 
all laborers, both farm and non- farm. 



Geographical Migration 

Between 1950 and 1960, the South suffered a net loss of 1,2 

million persons of all ages by geographical migration out of the region. 

As percentages of survivors, net migration balances ranged from -19.5 

* 

in Arkansas and -16,6 in Mississippi to gains of 48,5 percent in Florida 
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Table 5. Percentage distribution of u’hite and non-sMte worliers employed 
in the South by occupation and sex, 1960 census. 



Males Fenales Totals 



Main Occupation 


Khice 


2Jon-white 


Ifliite 


Non-white 


White 


Non-white 


Profess. , technics!. 


94.3 


5.7 


86.0 


14.0 


90.8 


9.2 


Farmers, farm mgrs . 


82.2 


17.8 


68.9 


30.1 


79.6 


10.4 


Managers, oificia3.s 


97.7 


2.3 


94.0 


6.0 


97.2 


2.8 


Clerical workers 


93.5 


6.5 


97.3 


2.7 


96.5 


3.5 


Sales workers 


97.7 


2.3 


96.7 


3.3 


97.6 


2.4 


Craftsmen, foremen 


91.9 


8.1 


90.8 


9.2 


91.8 


8.2 


Operatives 


79.3 


20.7 


87.6 


12.4 


81.8 


18,2 


Household workers 


25.7 


74.3 


19.2 


80.8 


19.4 


80.6 


Service workers 


60.4 


39.6 


64.8 


35.2 


62.9 


37,1 


Farm laborers, 
foremen 


54.3 


45.7 


39.2 


60«8 


51.6 


48.4 


Laborers, non-farm 


51.3 


48.7 


61.6 


38.4 


51.6 


48.4 


Occ. not reported 


77.6 


22.4 


77.0 


23.0 


77.4 


22.6 


Totals employed 


82.5 


17.5 


76.7 


23.3 


80.6 


19.4 



Source: U. S. Census of Population Report, 1960. Aggregated and 

computed from reports from respective states. Table 76. 
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and 1 2 p&xcBnt. in Texas Stclusive of Florida, the other sourheim 
scares sustained a net mgration loss of core than 2.8 niiiions of per- 
sons during the decade. 

The estmated net out-nigration of persons in ages 15 years and over 
amounted to 782,992. There were 1,197,528 non-white net out— migrants and 
269,242 whxte net xn-mlgrants who were 15 years or older in i960. A very 
large proportion — ^more than 70 percent — of the white in-migrants, were 
over 55 years of age, but more than 82 percent of the non-white net out- 
migrants of labor force ages were under 45 and 30 percent were less than 
25 years of age. 

On the basis of 1960 work participation rates in the South, out- 
migration over the decade represented a net loss of nearly 400,000 Negro 
male workers and about 250,000 Negro female workers. These manpower 
losses were reduced to about 600,000 by net in-migration of approximately 
50,000 white workers. It is virtually impossible to produce definitive 
estimates regarding occupational mobility associated with migration, 
except in relatively small samples where detailed job histories of 
individuals are available to indicate occupational qualifications and 
employment both before and after migration. However, net inter- 
occupational charges -..ill be examined later in this project in an 
aggregate context t 



^Data aggregated from Vol. II, Net Migration of the Population, 
1950-1960, by Age, Sex and Color. E. R. S., U. S, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D, C. 
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OCCUPATIOIIAL EJiPLOV^JT 

In conparison with the United States, the South has nade greater 
enployaent gains, percentage wise, in every ciain occupation. In fam- 
ing, losses were sustained nationwide- However, gains in the South 
were made fron relatively saaller non-fam bases, and by 1960 percentage 
distribution in the South remained lower than in the nation for every 
non-farm occupation except household servants managers and laborers - 
Between 1940 and 1960, employment in white-collar occupations 
in the South Increased by 3.2 million workers. In blue-collar or 
production jobs the increase was 2.5 millions. For service occupations 
it was .7 million. Increased employment where occupation was not 
reported was tabulated at about .6 million. The farm occupations 
suffered a net loss of 2-6 millions, of which more than 60 percent 
were fam operators. Occupational employment in the South may be 
examined in more detail by reference to Table 2 and 3, and to Figure 1, 
in which percentage distributions by occupation are shown graphically. 
Order of rank among occupations in growth is shown in Table 6. 

The remainder of this chapter provides a brief examination of each 
main occupation with reference to area employment concentration of the 
occupation in the South, some of its principal growth deteminants, and 
general outlook. 

Professional and Technical Occupations 

It is impossible to over-emphasize the importance of this group as 
an instrument of productivity and change. It is the most diverse and 
exacting of all occupation groups in prerequisites for education and 
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specialized training. There is hardly any professional classification 
in which shortages of well qualified workers are not being felt- 

Tabie 6 . Order of relative increases in numbers of workers employed 
in the South 1940-1960, by main occupations, and by gains 
in nercentage distribution.^ 




Operatives 
Clerical workers 
Craftsmen, foremen 
Professional, tech. 
Service workers 
Managers 
Sales workers 
Laborers, non-farm 
Private H. H. workers 
Farm Laborers, foremen 
Farmers, farm mgrs. 



2 


1 


1 


1 


3 


4 


2 


3 


4 


3 


5 


2 


5 


5 


4 


4 


6 


6 


6 


7 


7 


7 


7 


6 


8 


8 ^ 


8 a 


9 a 


9 a 


9 a 


9 a 


8 a 


lOa 


10 ^ 


lOa 


lOa 


11 ^ 


11 ^ 


11 ^ 


11 ^ 



Note a: total employment or percentage distribution decreased. 



Virginia in 1960 had the highest percentage distribution of pro- 
fessional workers in the South, due in part to extensive employment by 
government and research organizations in the Washington area. Oklahoma 
and Texas also had relatively high percentages, because of petro-chemxcal, 
aircraft and space engineering and related enterprises. However, the 
bulk of demand for professional and technical workers is not xn the 



3 



Rankings were based on 



data contained in Tables 2 and 3. 
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! 2 aiiiifact»irif !3 in which less than 20 percent of this group 

are enpioyed, but in education, govemneat and private research, welfare 
and health services. The scope of these activities is broadening 
significantly , 

Haaagers, Officials, and Proprietors 

This non-farn nanai^erial group has maintained comparatively stable 
percentage distributions. Requirements due to growth in niambers and 
size of firms have been offset to some extent by increasing utili 2 :ation 
of clerical employees, ^machine records systems and computers to aid in 
management and control. Gains through inter-occupational transfer of 
experienced personnel from other occupations have been relatively 
greater than in any other main occupat-lon. 

Florida stands well ahead of the South and the nation as a whole 
in percentage of managerial personnel, due probably to its rapid growth 
and opportunities for small business and service-type enterprises. 

One out of every nine persons employed in Florida in 1960 was in a 
non-farm managerial position. 

Clerical and Kindred Workers 

More than two-thirds of the workers in this group are women, but 
the great expansion in job opportunities and employment participation 

among women in the clerical occupations has been slightly less marked 
in the South, where there are relatively fewer large government and 
corporate headquarters to generate demands for clerical workers. In 
addition, educational deficiencies and racial considerations appear to 
have had some adverse effects upon employability. Among southern women 
employed as clerical workers in 1960, only one in 49 was a Negro. 
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As i’’ the case of professional workers, and for generally the sane 
reasons — enplojcent by govemnent or large corporations — the heaviest 
percentage distributions of clerical enploj^ent in the South are in 
Virginia, Okiahona and Teacas. However, gains have been substantial 
throughout the region, with percentage distribution being more than 
doubled in six states between 1940 and 1960, and with net gains in nua- 
bers of clerical workers being exceeded only by operatives. 

in contrast with the other white-collar professions, inter-occupational 
nobility of sales workers and clerical workers is very low. Gains have 
been largely through new entries, and as each cohort moves into the 20-24 
year class, there is a significant decline of rates of employment parti- 
cipation among women clerical workers. This undoubtedly is due to 
motherhood and family responsibilities. Although participation rate 
profiles continue to decline after 25, employment levels in 1960 were 
far higher than in previous census years and the numbers of women enter- 
ing or re-entering clerical employment after 25 years of age greatly 
exceeded the numbers entering any other occupation, excepting only the 
combined category of household and other service workers. 

Sales and Kindred Workers 

The sales and clerical occupations have much in common, with most 
33 Xes positions involving some minor clerical functions . Incidence 
of job-shifting between them is greater than from these groups to other 
occupations. Unlike clerical occupations, nearly two-thirds of sales 
workers are males. Only 2.6 percent were non— whites in 1960. 

Since 1940, employment of sales workers in the South has increased 
by about 82 percent but it remains the smallest white-collar group and 
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Its percentage distribution is slightly lo'-er in the region than in 
the nation. Florida has the largest relative concentration of sales 
workers, a condition vhich probably is related to tourist trade and a 
vorl.sty of pircnoti-Oii actxvit2.os« 

Craftsnen. Forenen aiid Kindred Workers 

Kunbers of craftsnen and forenen enployed in the South were nore 
than doubled between 1940 and 1960, and in Florida the increase was 
270 percent. Several other states in which considerable expansion occur- 
red in construction, urban growth or durable goods manufacturing, also 
registered high percentage gains. These states included Texas, Mississippi 
and Alabama. Percentage distribution in i960 was highest in Florida, 
Virginia and Texas. With overall regional percentage distribution of 
12.53 percent in 1960, the group was second only to operatives in 
numbers of workers employed • 

Inter-occupational mobility plays a more important role in filling 
demands for craftsmen and foremen than in any occupation except the pro- 
fessional and managerial groups. In the South between 1950 and 1960, 
about 45 percent of all employees gained by this occupation group, 
which is predominantly male, were received by transfer from other 
occupations. In the 1961 national survey on job-shifting, this group, 
with 68.1 nereent, led all occupations in the proportion of job-shifters 
who were re-employed in the same main occupation. Wage levels for 
craftsmen are high in relation to their general education attainments. 

When a mechanical skill has been acquired, even in a narrow occupational 
sub-classification, the attractive wages and growing demands for crafts- 
men are incentives towards continued employment of an individual in 



this group. 
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The i^rd cord of iianuai training problems is centered in this 
group. General educational attainments are less critical than thorough 
training in a specific skill. Qualifications are acquired nore fre- 
quently through experience than through schooling. A U. S. Department 
of Labor survey in 1963 indicated that not more than 40 percent of 
craftsmen in the U. S, had learned their skills through formal training, 

vhich «as broadly defined to include vocational training in secondary 

3 

schools and apprentice training, as veil as in trade schools. The 
remainder were prepared through on-job training and more casual types 
of training and experience. 

Operatives and Kindred Workers 

This group, which constituted 13.32 percent of all southern workers 
in i960, is the largest in numbers and percentage distribution of all 
main occupations. It is composed essentially of wc..iiers of medium-level 
skills, who assemble components, feed, drive or operate machines which 
do not require the guidance of a skilled craftsman. High incidence of 
operatives in the South is attributable in part to growth of textile, 
lumber, paper and chemical fiber industries, which are oriented to 
material inputs and in part to relatively low-cost labor. Nearly 70 
percent of textile manufacturing employees are operatives. More recently, 
growth of electronics and apparel manufacturing industries have added 
many operatives, the majority of which are women. In total employment, 
about two-thirds of the operatives are men. 

Although numerical increases of operatives in the South since 1940 
have exceeded those in clerical workers and craftsmen, percentage changes 
have been much lower, and operatives ranked eight in 1950-1960 in order 



Formal Occupational Training of Skilled Workers. Manpower/ 
Automation Monograph No. 2, December 1964. U. S. Department of Labor, 
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of percentage gg^rL*; by occupations- In percentage distribution, North 
Carolina and South Carolina led all states, with nearly one-fourth of 
al 1 employed persons being operatives- Although Florida led in numerical 
<»aiBS it renained the lowest in percentage distribution of operatives, 
with only 12.5 percent. 

Virtually all of the net gains of oale operatives have cone in ages 
under 25. Ihere is net out— nobility at all ages above 25 and nale opera- 
tives are by far the nost important source iron which trainees and re- 
placeaents for craftsmen are recruited- Women enter this occupation in 
considerable numbers both from 15 to 19 and between ages 25 and 34- How- 
ever, there is a net nobility loss of women as well as men at ages over 

35. 

Job— training is the most common method in which operatives acquire 
skills, and in many positions not much pre-employment training is required. 
The training problem among operatives, therefore, is not so much a problem 
of meeting initial, minimum skill requirements as tiu*t of upgrading 
workers through on— job experience to develop their potentials. 

Private ^usehold Workers 

In this low-skilled group, about 97 percent of the employees are 
women and about 81 percent are non-white. The occupation group 
suffered a decline of about 27 percent in employment between 1940 and 
1950. It regained most of the losses between 1950 and 1960, in numbers 
of workers, but lost ground in percentage distribution. 

Because of its low skill requirements, training for entrance into this 
group pos :s few problems, and is not directly affected by most changes 
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in prcduction technologies Indirectly, however, many influences are 
at work, including relative wage levels in and out of this low-paid 
occupation group; needs of working cothers and consequent denand for 
nurses and household servants; transfer of sone traditional fimctions 
fron the household to core centralized services provided by laundries 
and restaurants; tighter supply conditions arising froa widespread out- 
zDlgration of non-whites, and froa their increasi ng opportunities for 
eaployaent in other occupations. 

There are soae net new entries in age groups up to 45 years, and 
some net gains by transfer in ages ail the way up to 55 years. 

Service Workers 

Although percentage distribution of service workers remains lower 
in the South than nationally, numbers in this occupation group have in- 
creased to more than twice the 1940 emplo 3 mient level. Among states, 
Florida is highest with nearly 10 percent employed in the services. 
Employment was fairly evenly divided between the sexes in 1960, with 45 
percent males and 55 percent females. The group provides employment for 
a relatively large proportion of non-whites, but percentage of non- 
whites decreased from 40.2 In 1950 to 37.2 in 1960, 

Service workers execute for privately operated enterprises and for 
government agencies and institutions practically all of the service 
functions performed in private households by domestic servants. Also 
included are attendants, guards, police and firemen. Partly because 
of the very low demand for service workers in manufacturing industries, 
and habitual acceptance of many untrained persons for employment in 
service positions in any sector, not much emphasis has been placed upon 
pre— employment training of service personnel. Increased enrollment in 
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forcai training would do cuch to improve employability of potential 
service workers, especially in government and institutional positions 

FaTTPrs Faro Hanagers and 
Fg»rra Laborers and Foremen 

These two main occupation classifications include about. 9 d percent 
of all persons employed in the farm industry sector. Largely because 
of declining farm labor demands due to technological advances and 
increased meci^nization in agriculture, farm workers and their families 
have provided the principal base of labor supplies for non— farm occupati- 
onal adjustments in the South for several decades. Between 1940 and 

1960, the number of farmers decreased by 63,7 percent, while employment 
of farm laborers decreased by 61.2 percent. During the same period, per- 
centage distribution of farmers among all workers fell from 20.7 percent 

to 5.5 percent. For farm laborers, the decline was from 13.6 percent 

distribution in 1940 to 3.9 in 1960. 

In these occupation groups in 1950—1960 there was a net loss through 
occupational mobility in every age cohort except farmers in the 15-19 age 
group, where net entries totaled less than 10,000. Losses of farm laborers 
by transfer were highest in ages below 25 years, but more than 300,000 men 
in the South between the ages of 35 and 54 left farming in 1950-1960, and 
415,000 farmers over 55 years died or retired. In 1960, median age of 
farmers in the South was 50.2 years. For farm laborers it was 34,6 years. 
Farming is predominantly a male occupation, with 94.8 percent of 
farm operators and 82.3 percent of farm laborers in 1960 being men. About 
18 percent of farm operators were non-whites, but '-8.4 percent of farm 
laborers were Negroes. The most important indirect effect of farm employment 
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losses is the cut-nigratian it has induced fron rural areas. Between 
1950 and 1960, there was a decrease of about 1.5 millions of fam workers, 
but net out-migration of “he population from non-urban areas of the South 
(exclusive of Florida) was estimated at 4.2 millions . Kearly all of the 
farm workers in these out-migrants necessarily shifted to some kind of 
non-farm occupation, both in and out of the South, and many persons who 
remained in rural or evert rural— farm residences were employed off the farm. 

There are too many aspects of farm to non-farm adjustments to permit 

extensive coverage in this summary. In general, farm workers have shown 

great flexibility and adaptability in negotiating the serious obstacles 

to non-farm enploj^ent, but relatively few of these workers have been 

adequately trained for skilled positions and much potential manpower has 

not been utilized fully. Although numbers of displaced farm workers will 

be lower in the future, the broad challenge of providing a good general 

education and appropriate occupational training to enable rural area 

young people to move directly into non— farm employmeut has not been met 

satisfactorily. In the regional south in 1960, the median of schooling 

completed by persons 14-3^ears and over was 10.7 years for urban 

residents but only 8.9 years for rural residents. For non-whites, urban 

4 

residents had 8.5 years and rural residents only 7.1 years. 

Laborers, Except Farm and Mine 

Percentage distribution in this unskilled group continued to decrease, 
but emplo 3 ^ent levels in the South were less changed than in any other 




S. Census of Population, 1960. 



U. S. Summary, Table 241. 
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occupation, sustaiaiE" only a 5.5 percent los-s in nunbers between 1950 
and 1960. Many young people with limited education and skills find 
initial employment as laborer* , and nearly 25 percent of those employed 
in 1960 were under 25 years of age. The group is predominantly male, 
only 3,0 percent being women. In 1960, 48.4 percent of southern laborers 
were non-white as cnmpared with 50.9 percent ten years earlier. 

Geographical migration rates for laborers are very high for short 
moves, but for interstate movsnent, rates of migration for workers who 
continue as laborers are among the lowest of any occupation- Above 25 
years of age, occupational out-mobility among laborers is relatively 
greater than for other occupations, except for farmers and fairm laborers. 
Their vertical occupational mobility is very limited. Job-shifting surveys 
for 1961 indicate that, in the nation, only 7.6 percent of laborers moved 
up to white-collar Jobs, and only 8.1 percent shifted up to jobs as 
craftsmen or foremen.. The remainder, or nearly 85 percent of the shifters 
returned to unskilled jobs or relatively low— skilled positions as 
operatxves or service worxers. 

U. S. Department of Labor reports that 1962-1963, however, indicate 
that persons last employed as laborers who migrate out of a county may 
achieve greater occupational progress than other job-shifters, probably 
because both their propensities toward migration and re-emplo 3 mient pros- 
pects are influenced to a greater extent by their general educational 
achievements than by previous experience as laborers. At any rate, 
among such migrant workers, only 35.1 percent returned to jobs as non- 

6 

farm laborers, while 17.6 percent were employed in white-collar positions. 

^Job Mobility in 1961. Special Labor Force Report No. 35. U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington. 

^Geographic Mobility and Employment Status, March 1962 - March 1963. 
Special Labor Force Report. U. S. Department of Labor, Washington. 
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Data and Procedures 

The preceding material on southern and national occupational employ- 
ment from 1940 to 1960 has a firm historical base, having been drawn mainly 
from decennial Census statistics. Further discussions might be developed, 
but the data and conclusions are not considered controversial. The same 
cannot be said for projections, for the computations must rest upon 
numerous explicit or implicit assumptions and their fulfillment may be 
significantly influenced by events which could not have been predicted. 

The projections presented here, like any other, should be con- 
sidered, at best, as guides. Census data on occupational employment of 
southern workers since 1940 were extrapolated and from the results, 
occupational percentage distributions for 1970 and 1980 were computed. 

These estimated percentages then were applied to BLS labor force pro- 
jections for the South for 1970 and 1980, to project numbers of workers 
employed in the respective main occupations. Some Judgments were intro- 
duced, as will be indicated subsequently, and assumptions were made as 
to appropriate allowances for unemployment and military service. 

An advantage of this methodology is that results reflect historical 
trends in occupational employment and labor force projections as well, 
without first projecting employment by industry classifications. A 
point of possible controversy is the inherent implication that southern 
industrial growth to 1980, and its attendant occupational demands, 
will be consistent with these recent historical trends in overall employ- 
ment and employment by main occupation. 
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Occupational Distribution of the Ehploved 

Extrapolatioa of southern occupational employment since 1940 indicated 
that percentage distributions in 1970 and 1980 could be expected to 
approximate those presented in Table 7. For purposes of comparison, 
percentage distributions projected for the United States by the U. S. 
Department of Labor also are shown. 

It was necessary to adjust initial extrapolations in several in- 
stances to obtain realistic estimates- For example, decrease in numbers 
of southern farm operators and farm laborers from 1940 to 1960 was so 
pronounced that linear regression by least squares methods would estimate 
negative numbers of workers in these groups for 1980. On the other hand, 
industries which use large proportions of operatives and other blue- 
collar workers have contributed very heavily to southern nonfarm growth 
since 1940. Relatively high employment is expected to continue in the 
blue-collar category but unadjusted extrapolations would result in unreal- 
istically high percentage distributions in relation to national trends. 

In the distributions projected here, converging trends are evident 
for the South and the natron in white-collar and farm occupational 
categories s In the blue-collar and lower-skilled service occupations, 
projected differentials are somewhat greater than in I960, with the 
South employing relatively more craftsmen, operatives and nonfarm 
laborers in 1970 and 1980, and relatively fewer service workers than 
the nation as a whole. 

The nature of southern industrial growth from 1940 to I960, and 
later, unquestionably has had strong influences in determining occupational 
composition of the employed workers. Trends in occupational emplo 3 nnent, 
therefore, provide confirmation as to the general nature of indus- 
trial growth trends, but projection by main occupation alone cannot 



Table 7» Percentage distribution of employed workers in the South and U. S. by main occupation for 1960 
and projections for 1970 and 1980. 
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be applied across the board to predict future occupational distribution 
in specific industries. 

Labor Force Project ions 

The next najor procedural step was to aggregate total nuriibers in 
the labor force in the 13 southern states for 1970 and 1980, from state 
proiecticns by the Bureau of tabor Statistics. mese data are pa-esent^rd 
in Table 8. The percentage of increase for aales in these projections 
was 18.6 in 1960-1970 and 18.0 in 1970-1980. For fesaies, the increase 
between 1960 and 1970 was 41.3 percent and 25.8 percent in 1970-1980. 

The combined labor force increase for both sexes was 25.8 percent in 
1960-1970 and 19.6 percent in 1970—1980. 

Projected percentage increases in the southern labor force are 
greater than for the nation* s labor force, in both sexes, tor a 
number of reasons. These include prospects for increasingly better 
education training programs in the South; a foreseen reduction 
in nopuiatioa losses by out-migration; changes in relative age dis- 
tribution in population; increasi-ig urbanization; continued growch of 

labor-oriented industries in the South; and fewer obstacles to employ- 

8 

ment of women and non-whites. 

Because projections in Table 8 pertain to the overall labor force, 
adjustments were necessary to ilow for unemployment, for persons in 
active military service, and for other minor attrition. In 1960, about 



^Table 2, Labor Force Projections by State, 1970 and 1980. Special 
Labot Force Report No. 74, 1966. Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington. 

^Some of these factors are discussed in Special Labor Force Report 
No. 74, referenced above. 
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’.5 parcest of ths Isbcsi fcrce: alther picked or 

coc available for rabaiation ia ziivaJLsan gf^ialcjvieiii: ciassxf ications. 

In che Sc-atb, Sibere large mnters of active tsiiitar/ persc-anel are nor- 



rsallv st5.tiLOiied» the re-iactions trcn the total lab« 2 t force ‘ijas ebout 



9,2 percent. 

In view of riany rmcertalnties inherent iE estncating either uneaploy- 
cient or tiilitary nanpewer reqniresents at an/ inture date, ^ 0 percent was 
takes as a realistic approzlnacion of the redcctios to bs oade frers fcitsre 
sosthern tabor force estlrates because of civilian unespioysent and 
aiiiltar/ service, implication cf this assosprion to tha total labor 
force pro3ectio3is presented in Table 8 resulted in projecting total 
clV 7 .iian esploymeiit at a level of about 20,635,000 workers in the South 
in 1970 and 24,673,000 workers m 1S80» These adjusted estimates were 



used as bases for projecting espiojment by occupation* 



Projections cf Slumbers Employed 

The projected oceupationai distributions of workers shown in Table 7 
were applied to the adjusted labor force projections to obtain estimates 
as to numbers of workers who would be employed in the South in each main 
occupation In 19?G and 1980- These projections and resultant percentage 
changes numbers of workers by occupation are presented in Table 9. 
naturally, increase in total employment in 1970-1980 will be less than 
in 1960-1970, because projected rate of labor force growth is lower in 
the 1970-1980 period, as indicated in Table 8, 

In general, occupational employment trends evxdent from 1940 to 1960 



vTxll be continued. The white-collar category is projected to achieve 
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the greatest 5n:r:ericai acd percentage changes, 43*6 percent i.n 1969— 
1970 and 29.3 percent in 1970— 19S9. In this category, the clerical 
worker gronp will ciake the greatest advance in 1960-1970. Professional 
and technical workers are projected to aake the greatest change in 
1970—1989, both in mrabers and percentage wise. 

Increases in nnabers of craf tsnen and operatives will be snalier 
in both decades than in 1950-1960, but operatives will continue to 
constitute the largest saain occupational group, with craftsmen ranked 
tourth, after the clerical and professional groups. 

The services category, though less than one-half the numbers of 
operatives and craftsmen, will make somewhat larger percentage gains. 
However, emplo 3 raient of private household workers will follow a downward 
trend - 

The farm category, in which such drastic adjustments have occurred, 
will continue its downward trend in numbers of workers, but at a much 
reduced rate. 

Occupational Education Implications 

Regardless of whether the projected employment by occupation is 

attained in 1970 and 198G retraining southern workers no longer needed 

in agriculture will continue to be a serious problem, though much of 

the farm out-migration will have run its course. There is some basis 

for expecting several other types of inter— occupational mcbility to 

become less marked because of increased opportunities for pre— employment 

training. In the professional and technical occupations and among 

skilled craftmen, studies have shown that high percentages of workers 

9 

who shift jobs are re— employed in the same ma"’*’ occupation. 

9 

These studies include Special Labor Force Reports No. 35 and No. 

85, Bureau of Labor Statistics and Current Population Reports, Series 
P-50, No. 70, Job Mobility of Workers in 1955. 



On the other hand, ccatimiing technologxcal changes and in- 
creased wage incentives io/ adults to upgrade their enploynent status 
through edi 2 cation and training should iustif^ implenentation or pre— 
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sent occupational education prcgrans. 

The cost obvious and urgent need for expanding occupational pro- 
grams is the great increase foreseen in numbers of young people 
entering the labor force. In 1970, the projected overall labor force 
in the South will contain 5,546.000 persons in ages 14-24. This will 
be a laoor force increase of nearly cwo-thirds more than in 1960, and 
will be more than twice the number of workers in these ages who were 
actually employed in civilian Jobs in 1960. By 1980 the projected 
southern total labor force will total 6,353,000 persons in the 14-24 
age class. 

In closing the disciission on projections, it is reiterated that 
specific estimates of future occupational employment can be made only 
with cognizance of many uncertainties, but skill prerequisites 
undoubtedly will be mors exacting in virtually every type of work. 
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